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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE—MANAGER’S REPORT 
FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


Another year has been added to the brief 
history of Swarthmore College, and it be- 
comes, once more, the duty of the Managers 
to present to the Stockholders their Annual 
Report. 

lt is eminently fitting that allusion should 
be made, in the opening of this report, to the 
recent death of the first President of the 
College, Edward Parrish * One of the pio- 
neers engaged in enlisting the minds of 
Friends in the great work of founding a Col- 
lege, he was a most earnest and indefatigable 
laborer in the cause, and it was largely owing 
to his personal exertions that succes so early 
crowned our efforts. Very many of the Stock- 
holders will remember that their interest in 
Swarthmore was first awakened by his voice 
and pen. By conversation in that wide cir- 
cle of Friends in which he moved, and where 
he was so much beloved; by extensive cor- 
respondence ; by public addresses, and by his 
work, entitled “ Education in the Society of 
Friends,” he did much to arouse attention 


* Edward Parrish died Ninth month 9th, 1872, at 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory. He was selected by the 
President to represent the Government in an effort 
to make pacific arrangements between the Indians 
and the United States. His health was not robust 
when he undertook the journey, and he died while 
devoted to what promised to be a suecessful and 
useful service, 


to the importance of establishing among us 
an institution for higher culture; culture not 
of the mind alone, but of the heart as well; 
and thus, in connection with his untiring 
efforts to secure the means necessary for carry- 
ing out this design, he performed a labor des- 
tined to have a lasting influence for good 
upon our Religious Society, and upon the com- 
munity at large. 

During the past year, as heretofore, the 
Managers, either by their direct action or 
through their several committees having 
charge of the various departments, have ex- 
ercised a guarded care over the interests of 
the College, and are enabled to report, from 
personal observation, gratifying evidences of 
advancement. As the College is entering 
upon its fourth year, having opened with a 
Freshman class only, in the collegiate de- 
partment, three years ago, it now numbers 
among its students, for the first time, a grad- 
uating class. It is a gratifying circumstance 
that the six members of the first Senior class 
constituted the entire Junior class at the close 
of last year, all of them having returned to 
graduate. The whole number of students 
in the collegiate department for the present 
year is seventy, of whom six belong to 
the Senior, ten tothe Junior, fourteen to 
the Sophomore, and forty to the Freshman 
class. The Preparatory School numbers one 
hundred and eighty-nine students, divided, as 
heretofore; into three classes, A, 2 and C, 
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It is proposed to admit no students tothe! The department of Chemistry has been 


Preparatory School hereafter under the age 
of thirteen years. The boys’ department 
has been full since the opening of the present 
year, and a number of applications have been 
declined, for the present, for want of room. 

The object which the College has had in 
view from the beginning has been to furnish 
@ thorough Classical and an equally thor- 


ough Scientific education, in separate courses. | 


This has not been accomplished thus far for 
want of the proper facilities for making this 
division, but it will now be carried into effect. 
Students will, therefore, have the opportunity 
to elect the Classical or the Scientific Course, 
for completing either of which the usual de- 
gree will be given. In connection with the 
Scientific Course, coinciding with it through 
the Sophomore class, and branching off in 
the Junior year, a course in Civil Engineering 
is also established. Provision is likewise 
made for those who do not expect to gradu- 
ate in any one of the three regular courses, 
to enable them to receive what instruction 
they desire in special departments. The 
practical working details of these various 
courses will be fully explained in the new 
Catalogue published with this report, to 
which the attention of the Stockholders is 
especially invited. It is hoped and believed 
that the wants and expectations of all the 
friends of the College will be fully met by 
the courses therein presented. 


For the full development of the improve- 
ments proposed various changes have been 
made in the corps of professors and instruc- 
tors employed. The Principal has been ap- 
pointed to the Presidency of the College since 
the last report, and also to the chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. The pro- 
fessorship of Latin and French, formerly 
held by him, has been conferred upon a 
graduate of the University of France, who 
has had large experience as an instructor, 
both abroad and in this country. In this de- 
partment Latin will be required of the Clas- 
sical Students only, while French will be 
required of both Classical and Scientific Stu- 
dents in classes A and B of the Preparatory 
School, and in the Junicr class of the Colle- 
giate Course. 

The professorship of Greek and German 
has been conferred upon a graduate and for- 
mer tutor of Harvard College, who has re- 
cently returned from a two years residence in 
Germany. This department has been thor- 
oughly reorganized, and the German lan- 
guage will be required hereafter of all stu- 
dents in the Freshman and Sophomore classes, 
who are pursuing either a Classical or 
Scientific Course. Greek will continue option- 
al in both departments, as heretofore. 


! placed under the charge of a graduate of the 
| Sheffield Scientific School, of Yale College, 
and late assistant in the Laboratory of the 
same, who brings to his chosen profession a 
ij thorough knowledge of the science in its 
| latest developments; and provision will at 
| once be made for a complete scientific train- 
'ing in this increasingly important branch of 
study. To this end not less than five hun- 
dred dollars should be expended during the 
coming year to supply additional apparatus, 
and much needed books of reference. In 
| the arrangement of study proposed, the 
students in both the Classical and the 
Scientific Courses will be required to pursue 
the study of Chemistry during their Sopho- 
more year, and this will also be required of 
the students in the Scientific department dur- 
ing the remaining two years of their course. 
The department of Civil Engineering is 
under the charge of the Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Physics, a graduate of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N. 
Y., who has been, for the past three years, 
engaged in organizing and directing this 
department in the University of Minnesota. 
Through the kind liberality of the friends of 
the College, a large room in the fourth story 
of the central building, adjoining the Museum, 
is being fitted up as a Physical Laboratory, 
exclusively for the use of this department. 
As fast as the means contributed will allow, 
it will be furnished with suitable models and 
apparatus, and tables of the most approved 
modern construction, for draughting pur- 
poses. Five hundred dollars will be needed 
for this purpose during the coming year. 


The department of Natural History has been 
continued, as before, under the care of our 
non-resident Professor, Dr. Joseph Leidy, who 
has had charge of the arrangement of the 
Cabinet, and who has lectured once a week 
during three-fourths of the year, and twice a 
week during the remainder of the time, to 
the members of the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes, and to the other students who 
desired to attend. An earnest call for aid to 
increase our collection of specimens illustra- 
tive of the several branches of this subject, 
has met with a generous response. The 
amount raised by this appeal, about twelve 
hundred dollars, has been expended during 
the year in the construction of cases for the 
reception of the specimens on hand, and those 
which have been purchased to add to the col- 
lection. More cases are now needed to contain 
specimens not yet arranged for want of room. 
These will be constructed as soon as funds 
are contributed for this purpose. The con- 
tribution of two thousand dollars would 
enable us to put the Cabinet, for the present, 
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in very good working condition, and it is 
hoped that friends will contribute this sum for 
that object during the present year. ‘Those 
who contemplate making donations for the 
Museum are invited to examine the present 
condition of the Cabinet, and the plans which 
have been proposed by the Committee for its 
further development. It may be made one of 
the most interesting and valuable features of 
the Institution, and it should not be allowed 
to languish for want of means. 

The departments of Mathematics, History, 
English Literature, Elocution, Penmanship 
and Drawing are in a satisfactory condition, 
and remain under the same general direction 
as last year. ‘ 

The Library has not been increased since 
the last report so much as could be desired, 
or as the needs of the College actually re- 
quire. Except a few small donations, nothing 
has been contributed for this purpose during 
the year, and the funds regularly appropriated 
to the use of the Library have been chiefly 
expended in procuring cases for the proper 
arrangement of the books already obtained. 
Ample provision is now made in the second 
story of the central building, for a Reference 
Library, and we hope that liberal donations 
will be made during the coming year for the 
express purpose of filling these shelves with 
suitable books of reference. Those now in 
the possession of the College, are more con- 
stantly used than even the text books them- 
selves, and at least one thousand dollars 
should be at once expended for books, maps, 
globes and charts, to be placed in this Li- 
brary for the use of all the students. 

Reference was made in the report of last 
year to a room fitted up in one of the fire- 
proof alcoves for the reception of Friends’ 
books and those which pertain to the history 
of the Society. An appeal was then made to 
Friends to contribute to this Library (called 
the Anson Lapham Repository) such suitable 
volumes as might be in their possession. The 
number of volumes in the Repository, which 
was then about one hundred and fifty, has 
since been increased by contributions from 
different members of the Board and others, 
but not so rapidly as the importance of such a 
library in this institution would seem to re- 
quire. If interested Friends would procure 
works suitable to be deposited here, and for- 
ward them to the College, instead of depend- 
ing upon the few which may be found in 
their own libraries, or if they would con- 
tribute funds for this purpose, the design of 
the founder would be more likely to be 
accomplished at an early day, and a library 
established from which the present generation 
of young persons who are being educated at 
Swarthmore could Jearn much of the history 
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of the Society of Friends, and from which 
future historians could derive valuable infor 
mation not elsewhere to be found. 

Before passing from the subject of in- 
struction we should once more add our testi- 
mony to the general verdict now being pro- 
nounced in favor of the co-education of the 
sexes in our higher institutions of learning, 
If it could, with any propriety, be called an 
experiment at the time of the opening of 
Swarthmore, it can surely be no longer so 
regarded. In our Western Colleges co-educa- 
tion is now the rule, separation the excep- 
tion. In one of the Western States containing 
a population of a million and a quarter, and 
more colleges, with actual college classes, 
than any State in New England, women are 
admitted to every one, and with the best 
results. Nor is co-education confined to the 
West alone. The older colleges of the East 
are moving in this matter, and some have 
already opened their doors for the admission 
of women. The University of Vermont now 
numbers seven young women among her un- 
der graduates. and they are reported as folly 
equal in scholarship to their class-mates of 
the other sex. Without dwelling at length 
upon this subject it is sufficient to say, in this 
report, that co-education at Swarthmore con- 
tinues to be, as heretofore, entirely satisfae- 
tory to all who have witnessed its results. Its 
effects are mutually beneficial upon the two © 
sexes, both as to scholarship and character. 

The Managers desire to express to the 
Stockholders their high appreciation of the 
care exercised over the family by those en- 
trusted with the management of the internal 
affairs of the College, and they consider that 
the judicious maternal influence and watch- 
ful care of the Matron over the health and 
general welfare of the students demand their 
special notice, and that the confidence of 
Parents and Guardians who entrust to us the 
education of their children may be justly 
accorded to her and to our valued Superin- 
tendent, whose judicious and conscientious 
labors have greatly contributed to the welfare 
of the large household under our charge. 


The subject of regular and systematie 
exercise in some useful employment claimed 
the attention of the Stockholders at their 
last annual meeting, and a small sum was 
then contributed toward the erection of a 
work-shop. Nothing has yet been done to 
supply the need felt by those who subscribed 
to this fund “for Mechanical Appliances.” 
If this sum could now be increased to one 
thousand dollars, a shop could be erected, 
fitted with the necessary appliances,and placed 
in charge of our Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics, who would attend to its proper orgam 
ization, and give all needed instruction in 
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this department. The opportunity is now pre-| made by the liberal donations of the friends 
sented to carry into effect the valuable sug-| of the College, chief among which should 
gestions of last year upon this subject.| be mentioned the recent generous subscription 
Students would be at once employed in| of five thousand dollars to improve the 
making models and apparatus, which must | grounds, given by the President of the Board. 
otherwise be purchased at considerable ex-| The Finance Committee would refer the 
pense, and the desideratum of combining | Stockholders to the Treasurer’s report for a 
exercise and profitable labour would be se-| full statement of the finaticial condition of 
cured, the College. Although the number of stu- 
The Gymnasium has served an excellent | dents is considerably greater than at any pre- 
purpose, regular exercises having been kept | vious period, in consequence of the moderate 
up during the year, by boys and girls, in| price of tuition the receipts are only suf- 
separate classes, under the direction of the | ficient to cover the current expenses ; and are 
teacher of gymnastics. The workshop would | entirely inadequate to make the necessary 
supplement the gymnasium, but could never | increase in the Reference and General Libra- 
take its place. These exercises are even of | ries and the Cabinet of Natural History, sup- 
greater advantage to the girls than to the} ply additional apparatus to facilitate the 
boys, and the present ‘gymnasium, on the| instruction in the various departments, and 
boys’ grounds, is quite inadequate to supply | make the needed improvements in the build- 
the needs of the College. It is exceedingly | ings and grounds. For these things the Col- 
difficult to induce girls to take sufficient ex- | lege must continue to rely upon private liber- 
ercise to preserve them in health and strength | ality as heretofore; and it is a source of 
for the successful pursuit of their studies. | increasing satisfaction to the members of the 
This is especially true of the members of the} Board to find that those who have once en- 
higher classes. If we hope to enable our girls | listed in the enterprise, and have had the 
to continue their course of study to the end, | best opportunity to witness the practical 
we must offer them every inducement and | working of the institution, are the most ready 
every facility to take the exercise which their | to contribute liberally to its support and im- 
health demands. Our success in raising the | provement. 
standard of the education of woman is abso-} Appeals have been made in this report for 
lutely dependent upon it. In this view it will | gid in various directions, and it is sincerely 
be seen that one of the most important im-| hoped that they will not have been made in 
provements which should be made during the] yain. There is yet another great need, to 
coming year, is the building, upon the girls’) which the Finance Committee referred last 
grounds, of a gymnasium with a natatorium | year, and which they would again press 
attached. The sum of five thousand dollars | upon the attention of the Stockholders and 
will be needed for this purpose. friends of the College. The price of tuition 
While improvements have been made | and board, although merely sufficient to cover 
within the College, by the organization of the | the actual expense incurred, is felt by some 
several distinct departments and courses of| Friends, in limited circumstances, to be a 
study, and the employment of the best talent| heavy burden; and the only practicable 
at command to carry out the plans proposed, | method of reducing it is to establish an educa- 
the important work of improving the grounds | tional fund for the aid of those whose limited 
and buildings has not been neglected by the} means require an abatement. The interest 
Committee entrusted with this charge. The} of a few thousand dollars has been thus ap- 
barn, which was called for in the report of last | plied this year, enabling several of our best 
year, has been built; a fire-proof connection has | scholars and nost deserving students, to 
been substituted for the wooden building be-| receive the advantages of a full course of 
tween the College and the Laundry; the] study, which would otherwise be denied them. 
Physical Laboratory, before referred to, is in| The interest of every sum of fifteen hundred 
process of construction, and will be ready | dollars contributed to the educational fund, 
for occupancy by the beginning of the new | will enable us to make an abatement of one 
year ; several chambers have been prepared | hundred dollars a year toa deserving student, 
and furnished, and others are in preparation, | whose stay at Swarthmore to complete the 
for the accommodation of the increased num- | course is entirely dependent upon receiving 
ber of students in the west end of the College;| this assistance. Of all the claims now 
the long-delayed planting of trees for the new | pressing upon the friends of the College, this 
walk and drive is at length undertaken, the | must take the foremost place. It is surely 
laying out of this walk and drive will be| far more important to bring the facilities al- 
carried on during the open weather of the| ready at our command within the reach of 
coming winter; and this year, as heretofore, | those among us in limited circumstances, than 
these numerous improvements have been! to increase these facilities for those who are 
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better able to afford them. It is, however, 
hoped that Friends of ample means, inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Society, and in 
the advancement of sound learning, will not 
choose between the various real needs of the 
College, but, supplying and acknowledging 
the greater importance of one, will not forget 
the others. 

The general summary of the additional 
means needed for the coming year, called:for 
in this report, and for which the College 
must depend upon private generosity, will 
stand as follows :— 4 

Apparatus and Reference Books 

for Chemical Laboratory, 

Apparatus and Reference Books 

for Physical Laboratory, . 

Cases and Specimens for Museum 

of Natural History, — oa 

Books, Maps, Charts, &c., for Ref- 

erence Library, . 


Workshop and Mechanical Ap 


$ 500 
500 
2000 


1000 


. 


pliances, Se a ea 1000 
Girls’ Gymnasium and Natato- 
rium, . 5000 


This sum of ten thousand dollars is not 
merely a general statement of what might be 
expended with advantage during the coming 
year, but a carefully prepared estimate of the 
present actual needs of the College, and 
should be subscribed and paid in before the 
close of the year, besides making a consid- 
erable addition to the small educational 
fund. 

That the receipts from the students will 
do no more than pay the regular current ex- 
penses of the College, including the necessary 
repairs, without making improvements of any 
kind, ought not to be a source of surprise or 
disappointment to the Stockholders. The 
finances have been most carefully and eco- 
nomically managed by the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee ; and yet, with a largely 
increased number of students, little or no sur- 

lus can be expected at the end of the year. 

his must necessarily be the case, where the 
best instruction in all the various depart- 
, ments is offered to the students at a moderate 
, price, with no extra charges, not even for the 
use of books. Nor can the friends of the Col- 
lege suppose that Swarthmore stands alone in 
depending, for improvements, upon private 
liberality. All of the principal colleges in 
the country depend so largely upon endow- 


ments and private subscriptions, that the | 


receipts from the students constitute but a 
small portion of their annual income. If 
Swarthmore had for its chief object the ac- 
cumulation of money, instead of the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Education, there 
is no doubt but that a surplus, for a few years 
at least, could readily be saved from the 








present receipts, for the simple reason that 
much more would be received from the 
public than would be given to the public in 
return. Our College was surely never in- 
tended to be managed upon such principles, 
and to become a pensioner upon the public 
instead of a public benefactor. If its annual 
receipts continue to cover its regular current 
expenses and repairs, it is all that its best 
friends can reasonably expect; and the im- 
provements must continue to be made, until 
the institution is largely endowed, by con- 
stantly renewed and liberal private subserip- 
tions. 

a 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE INDIANS. 

We gave last week an editorial notice of a 
convention, which lately met in Washington, 
called together by the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. We have since received the follow- 
ing more detailed account, which we give en- 
tire, though* containing some repetition of 
the former : 


On the 15th of First month, a convention 
met at Washington city, composed of dele- 
gates from the various religious organizations 
having Indians under their charge. It was 
called together by invitation of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, most of whom were in 
attendance, and Felix R. Brunot, Chairman 
of the Board, presided. 

Delegates were present from the following 
named churches: Protestant Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Reformed Dutch, Friends and Roman 
Catholic. Among those present were Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, and Bishop , Hare, 
recently ordained, and appointed to the In- 
dian service. The Orthodox Friends wera 
represented by Dr. Wm. Nicholson, of Kan- 
sas, Benj. Tatham, of New York, and Thomas 
Wistar, of Philadelphia. Friends were rep- 
resented by Dillwyn Parrish, Daniel Foulke, 
Sam]. M. Janney, B. Rush Roberts and Rich’d 
T. Bentley. 

The chairman called upon the several del- 
egations in rotation to give an account of 
their work for the Indians, and the progress 
of civilization among them. 

Edward Smith, of Minnesota, gave an ac- 
count of the wrongs perpetrated upon the 
Indians in the Northwest. The agency at 
Superior was in a prosperous condition. At 
the agency in Minnesota 109 houses had been 
erected chiefly by Indian labor. Their suc- 
cess as farmers was becoming more apparent 
every year. 

Bishop Whipple said he could bear wit- 
ness to the faithful manner in which the 
Agent in Minnesota had worked to improve 
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the condition of the Indians. He spoke of| said, that special committees of the church 
the non-enforcement of the laws for the pun-| existed in California and Oregon, to look af- 
ishment of crime, especially when perpe-| ter the agencies under their care. He said, 
trated upon Indians. In fact there was no|“ we have four or five native Indian minis- 
legal protection for them. ters at work in Michigan among the Indians 
A Catholic priest named Deshone called| of that State who are supported by the 
the attention of the Board of Indian Com-| church. Others are supported in secular 
missioners to the fact that his church had no| work in Oregon at the expense of the Mis- 
agencies among the” Ozages, Potawatomies, | sionary Society. 
and the Indians in New Mexico who were} Dr. J. C. Lawrie, President of the Board 
largely Catholic in their religious views. of Foreign Missions, and representing the 
Dr. W. Nicholson gave a statement of the | Presbyterian church, said nearly all the agen- 
condition of the Indians in the central super- | cies in New Mexico were assigned to them. 
intendency, 2nd described their method of| The Apaches, of New Mexico, are the hard- 
teaching them. He spoke of the readiness | est set of Indians on the continent. To the 
of the youth to acquire learning, and gave| Presbyterians were also assigned two tribes, 
come interesting statistics, showing a great| partly civilized, in Kansas. Good work has 
increase within four years, in the number of | been accomplished among the Indians of 
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live stock and the amount of agricultural 
products. The Indians under their care 
are increasing in numbers and advancing in | 
civilization. 

Samuel M. Janney, being next called upon, 
made a report on the condition of the In- 
dians in the Northern superintendency, em- 
bracing six agencies in the State of Nebras- 
ka. He stated that a recent letter from Su- 
perintendent B. White, reported the peacea- 
ble and orderly conduct of the Indians un- 
der his care, during the past year, no act of 
violence having been committed by an Indian 
on a white person in the superintendency. He 
gave a brief account of the Indians at each 
of the agencies, showing a general improve- 
ment in their habits and encouraging pro- 
gress in the education of the young. There 
are in the superintendency 11 day schools, 
and one Industrial Boarding-school, with a 
— of several more schools being estab- 
ished this year. 

The First-day schools at the several agen- 
cies are exerting a good influence upon the 
children, and on those of the adults who at- 
tend. The population has increased during 
the last year; there are now in the superin- 
tendency 6,598 Indians, of whom 2,930 are 
males and 3,668 females. The six Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, which we represent, 
have expended in the Indian service during 
the year (12,900) twelve thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. The greater part of the ex- 
penditure has been for the clothing of school 
children, and of the aged and infirm, and 
comforts for the sick. 


We consider it highly important that the In- 
dian women should be instructed in domestic 


duties and in the proper care of their chil- | 
To effect this object we have several | 


dren. 
pious and intelligent women now engaged in 
this field of missionary labor whose services 
are well received and very salutary. 

Bishop Harris, of the Methodist church, 








New Mexico and the prospects are encour- 
aging. 

Priest Deshone said the Catholic church 
had not been assigned an appropriate share 
of the agencies. Their church numbered 
eight millions in this country and they had 
but seven agencies. 

Dr. Bishop, of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, explained that their Board had 
nothing to do with the apportionment, it was 
the work of the Interior Department. 

Wm. Welsh, of Philadelphia, made a 
lengthy statement of the condition of the 
Indians under the care of the Episcopal 
church. The general tendency of his report 
was very favorable. He said Christian mar- 
riage is being enforced at all the agencies 


and their missionaries are doing a good 
work, 


Bishop Whipple, of the same church, said 
the work of christianizing Indians had suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations. In visits to 
the Indians he discovered that most of the 
crime charged against them could be laid at 
the door of the white race. The Indians 
said they had never made “fire- water,” and they 
wondered whether the Jesus Christ of whom 
they were told was the same named by curs- 
ing-traders and other whites. He _ believed 
the Iadians should be recognized as subjects 
of the laws and be fully protected by the laws. 

Dr. Ferris, of the Dutch Reformed church, 
reported progress among the Indians of North- 
ern Arizona. He said the visit of General 
Howard to those Indians had been most bene- 
ficia!, and had prevented an Indian war which 
would have cost the Government ten millions 
of dollars. 

The Convention then adjourned to 7.30, 
P. M. 

Evening Session.—The Convention met for 
the purpose of general discussion on matters 


| connected with Indian civilization and chris- 
| tianization. 
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Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, delivered 

a very interesting speech on the history and 
character of the North American Indians, 
maintaining that no heathen people on earth 
are better adapted to receive Christian in- 
struction than they, inasmuch as they are 
not polytheists, nor worshippers of idols. 
They believe in the Great Spirit as the Ru- 
ler of the world and Creator of man. 
_ Gen. O. O. Howard gave a deeply interest- 
ing account of his extended tour in the In- 
dian country, his interviews with the celebra- 
ted war chief, Cachise, and the treaty made 
with him, by which the depredations of those 
Indians are ended. We have spent, he said, 
millions to destroy the Apaches of New Mex- 
ico and have accomplished nothing by fight- 
ing. 

General Hazen spoke next, and corrobora- 
ted many of the views expressed by General 
Howard. 

S. M. Janney gave some account of the al- 
lotment of land in severalty to the Omahas, 
Winnebagoes and Santee-Sioux, which had 
given those Indians great satisfaction ; and 
he expressed the opinion that the civilization 
of the Indians depends greatly upon their 
having secured to them permanent homes. 

After some further discussion, Wm. Welsh 
moved that the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners be requested to endeavor to procure 
such legislation as will enable the Govern- 
ment to give titles to the farms of the In- 
dians, so that they may be secured in the 
possession of them. The resolution was 
adopted. 

Felix R. Brunot spoke in favor of such 
legislation as will bring the Indians under 
the laws of the United States. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The harmony and good feeling which pre- 
vailed in the Convention, composed as it was, 
of so many different societies, was very 
encouraging to the friends of the Indians, 
and in addition to the good it may do in pro- 
moting their welfare, it supplied to all who 
were present a practical lesson in religious 
co-operation and Christian charity. 

S. M. J. 

The writer of this article is indebted to the 
report in the “ Washington Chronicle” for 
some of the information it contains. 


2G Terape' 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 





As I finished reading thy letter to our little 
family circle, a precious silence covered us, 
under which we rested several minutes, and 


I believe each heart was touched and brought 
nearer to the great Source of love and light. 
In such seasons of quiet we surely realize a 
renewal of strength, and come forth from un- 
der the holy covering with a firmer faith in 
the sufficiency of that ever-present power, 
which enables us so to war with and triumph 
over our temptations, as to feel that little 
by little we are weakening their hold and 
putting their force away. May we not hope 
some time to realize a full overcoming, so 
that the Christ-nature will govern all our 
thoughts, words and deeds. But, this silent 
waiting upon the Author of our existence, so 
far from being recognized as that meat 
which supports the spiritual life, is so much 
crewded out in this busy world of ours, that 
I often feel the Divine nature is dwarfed, and 
because it is a silent receiver, and also noise- 
less in its operations, it is unobserved, or its 
demands put aside for the present, with the 
promise that another day we will be more at- 
tentive to its wants. But it is very easy after 
one neglect, to let it pass away again uo- 
heeded. Ah, yes! even again and again, until 
we almost cease to recognize its claim for 
daily food. I know I have suffered loss in 
my spiritual growth because of this neglect, 
and I desire to be more faithful in the ful- 
filment of this as well as other duties. 

The conversation, my dear friend, to which 
thou hast referred as not having met thy 
needs, may nevertheless in its effects have 
proven instructive, for do we not often learn 
much from what may seem to us to be the 
failings of others? * ° si 





All day I have been snow-bound, from the 
busy world quite shut out, and having little 
desire for anything but to commune with my 
own heart and be still. Flake after flake has 
steadily fallen, until a snowy mantle, several 
inches in depth, covers every object. Vege- 
table nature lies dormant ; all appearance of 
life is suspended, and a solemn stillness gath- 
ers over all. 

My feelings harmonize with the season, and 
past memories cover me with their recollec- 
tions, shutting out active interests and pres- 
ent scenes ; yet I am neither uncomfortable 
nor despondent. I have realized that itis good, 
at times, to know the wintry season, when 
the bright sunshine is withheld, and our chief 
duty is in patient, quiet waiting, until “ the 
winter is over, and the time for the singing 
of birds has come.” 

If the vital principle remains in the plant, 
we know that the spring flowers will be the 
sweeter and the blossoms the richer for a 
season of rest. Our spiritual experiences also 
are varied by seed-time and harvest, summer 
and winter ; but if, in the latter season, the 
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living sap abides in the root, when the time 
comes for it to rise into the stem and branch- 
es, the green leaf will again appear, and the 
blossom and the fruit will follow. The wintry 
dispensations are as necessary to our spiritu- 
al growth as is the season of rest to the vege- 
table world ; and if cheerfully accepted, in 
the end they may be remembered as times, 
when in stillness and retirement, we learned 
a more perfect submission to the Divine will, 
and experienced an increased desire to live 
under its direction. If this is followed by a 
more humble walk and a more faithful die- 
charge of daily duty, we shall realize that in 
all things we may be instructed. 
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Howarp Universiry.—We acknowledge 
the receipt of a catalogue of this interesting 
institution, located in the District of Colum- 
bia, for the education of colored youth of 
both sexes. Three graduates from the colle- 
giate department go forth this year, prepared, 
we hope, to give important aid to the great 
work of the elevation of the colored race. 
From the normal department there are 
ten graduates, five of each sex, who are 
fitted especially, it is presumed, for edu- 
cational service. Out of the twenty-seven 
graduates from the departments of Law and 
Medicine we find the names of two women. 
The whole number in attendance in the in- 
stitution during the year ending 12th month, 
1872, was 637. . 


Inp1AN AGEency.—The position of Agent 
for the Otce Indians, will soon become vacant 
by the resignation of our friend Albert L. 
Green. 

Any Friend concerned to labor as Agent 
in that department, will please address imme- 
diately either of the following Friends : John 
Saunders, No. 34 N. 4th St., Phila.; Daniel 
Foulke, Spring Mill, Montgomery County, Pa.; 
Jos. C. Turnpenny, 813 Spruce St., Phila. ; 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry St., Phila. 


DIED. 

BAKER.—On 15th of First mo., 1873, at Orange, 
N. J., Dobel Baker, in the 84th year of his age; a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

PUSEY.—On the 6th of First mo., 1873, at Darby, 


Ann P. Pusey, aged 75 years; amember of Darby 
Monthly Meeting. 


















SPENCER.—On the 15th of First month, 1873, at 
the residence of ker son, Miles S. Spencer, Lydia 
Spencer, aged 83 years; an Elder of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, Clearfield County, Pa. This dear 
friend was a bright illustration of that green and 
beautiful old age that may crown a life of useful- 
ness. Near her close she said to a friend, that “the 
earlier part of ber life had been chequered, but her 
evening had been so serene; the happiest part of 
her life.” She spent much of ber time in reading 
and retirement, and she had great enjoyment in the 
society of ber friends, and in the attendance of re- 
ligious meetings, and often encouraged others to 
that important duty. Her cheerfulness of spirit 
continued with her to the end. 

WATSON.—On the 26th of Eleventh month, 1872, 
at his residence in Galen, near Marengo, Wayne 
County, N. Y., of typboid fever, Jozeph C. Watson, 
aged 70 years; a member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting, and Galen Preparative Meeting, of which 
he was a steady attender. For many years he was 
concerned to invite and encourage others to come 
and partake of the goodness of God. He seemed 
perfectly reconciled to the will of his Heavenly 
Father, and died in peace. 


SanTEE AGENCY, lst mo, 7th, 1873. 

Thine of the 27th is at hand enclosing one 
from Edward Magill, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the fossils, &c., sent, and it is grati- 
fying to me to find my labors in this respect 
have been appreciated ; but as I find that he 
has fallen into an error in supposing our In- 
dian pipes to be a kind of pottery, [ enclose 
a sample of the material of which they are 
made, as used by most of our Northwestern 
Indians, though the Poncas and Omahas use 
metal pipes, combining the pipe and toma- 
hawk in one instrument. This material is 
known with us as pipe-stone, and is found in 
but one place that I know of, and that is not 
far from Sioux Falls, in the Territory of Da- 
cota, where a tract of land containing the 
quarry has been reserved by the Government 
asa neutral ground for the use of all the 
tribes for this purpose. To it our Indians 
make frequent journeys, bringing back with 
them portions of the rock, which, in the rough 
as well as in the finished state, isan article of 
traffic among themselves and with their less 
civilized neighbors up the river ; a well fin- 
ished pipe often bringing in exchange a poney, 
which is the highest standard of Indian value. 
This stone is found in plates or layers of sev- 
eral inches in thickness from five to six feet 
below the surface, the covering mass consist- 
ing of about three feet of reddish granite and 
the balance of earth. The quarry is about a 
third of a mile long, and is in the form of a 
ditch or ravine, never having been properly 
opened ; the Indians on their visits getting 
the masses out in the best way they can with 
the few tools at hand. When first taken 
from the quarry, it is more easily worked than 
after it has been exposed for some time to the 
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atmosphere, and as there is but little grit in 


its composition, it may be cut with a knife or 
hand-saw without doing much injury to these. 
The most common form of pipe is that of the 
plain elbow, though with the diverse tastes of 
individuals different patterns from time to 
time make their appearance; and when 
properly inlaid with tin or pewter and pol- 
ished, they have a very creditable appear- 
ance. The stems are generally from two to 
three feet in length, and are made of young 
ash stalks, from which the fine pith has been 
removed ; they are then dressed to suit— 
sometimes to resemble the worm of an augur, 
at others flat, and cut in open-work, decorat- 
ed with ribbons and porcupine work nicely 
plaited over the surface, but more generally 
plain, and as these stems are too cumbersome 
to be taken into the mouth, the ends of them 
are beveled off to fit the lips, as the Indian 
rarely allows them to pass beyond these. In 
their social gatherings, one pipe is generally 
sufficient, each in turn takiog a whiff and 
blowing the smoke out through his nose or 
mouth like steam from the guage-cock of an 
engine ; and for any one to wipe off the stem 
of the proffered pipe before placing it to his 
mouth, would be considered as a gross insult. 
The material used for filling their pipes is 
generally the pulverized bark of the red wil- 
low, either pure or mixed with a portion of 
tobacco, but in this matter, like their white 
neighbors, they are creatures of fancy, and 
therefore they trade with the Poncas for the 
prepared bark ground on their reservation, 
as being superior to our own. But bad as 
is the odor of tobacco to those not accustomed 
to it, this combined odor is still more oppres- 
sive, at least I have found it so to myself. 


I have written a long story on what might 
be considered an unprofitable subject, but as 
a matter concerning the habits of the people, 
it may be of interest, and if thou thinks so, 
thou art at liberty to offer it for insertion in 
Friends’ Intelligencer. We are all well at 
present, and though we have had some very 
cold weather, our thermometer having been 
as low as 25° below zero, and for nearly two 
weeks there has been scarcely a day in which 
it has not been below zero during some part 
of the time, yet our atmosphere is so dry that 
we can stand the cold when the wind does not 
blow too hard, much easier than we could a 
higher temperature in Pennsylvania ; and 
we are much amused at the exclamations of 
our friends there when the thermometer marks 
5° above zero, and the ice is six inches thick, 
while here in our rapid-flowing Missouri the 
ice is over thirty inches in thickness. We 
have had upwards of twenty attempts at 
snowing, but in the aggregate so tar we have 
not had above six inches indepth. Yesterday 
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we had one of our characteristic snow gales, 
when for several hours it was almost impos- 
sible to distinguish objects at the distance of 
150 yards. The winter is wearing away 
gradually, and as our soil is naturally dry 
in the fall, frost does not have the same hold 
on it that it does on moister soils, and as a 
consequence, we may be able to plow our 
ground some time before such lands can be 
so treated. G. 8. T. 


— —— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ANNA M. WALTER. 


At the residence of her father, in West- 
town, Chester Co., Pa., First month 12th, 
1873, Anna M., only daughter of Townsend 
Walter, in the 31st year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

Although frail in body, and seeming to 
have but a slender hold on life, she was yet 
spared, not only through the spring-time of 
existence, but to bear the ripened fruit in the 
perfecting of her own spirit, and abundantly 
manifested to others in kind words and loving 
deeds. The sweetness and purity of her spirit 
were ever distilled like refreshing dew in the 
home her presence graced, and in the hearts 
of those she loved so well. And we feel that 
it is not alone in the bereaved hearts of her 
parents and a loving band of brothers, that 
her memory will be cherished, and her cheer- 
ful, unselfish acts of love be deeply engraven ; 
but a large circle of relatives and friends will 
feel the gentle influence of that life, now hid- 
den from our finite view, and perchance our 
faith in goodness be stronger, because she 
lived and loved aud suffered, yes! and tri- 
umphed so beautifully over pain and death. 
For truly and impressively was it realized in 
the closing scene (as in her life), and on the 
solemn occasion when the outward form of 
this dear friend was consigned to the tomb, 
that 

“ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 

Her sufferings were often extreme, especial- 
ly through her last illness, but she bore them 
with great patience, and with her accustomed 
thoughtfulness of others, strove to be cheer- 
ful and cast no gloom over those who watched 
so tenderly and cared for every-want. She 
spoke calmly of the approaching change, for 
her trust was unwavering in the Father’s 
loviog care; and she arranged all her affairs 
as if preparing for a pleasant journey—giving 
directions in reference to her funeral, and de- 
siring the necessary preparations should be 
marked by simplicity. Neither did she for- 
get the little chiliren who would gather on 
that occasion, and naturally make their child- 
ish inquiries respecting one who had been to 
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them so true afriend. She said, “ Tell them | ing together to accomplish the Divine pur- 


| poses. 


I was weary, and have gone to rest.” Near 
the final close, they thought she was passing 
away, but she told them, “My time is not 
yet, when it comes I will give you the signal ;” 
and some hours later, when no longer able to 
speak, she laid her hand upon her beart, that 
they might draw near to catch the faintest 
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The imaginative language of the He- 
brew fathers often personifies vices as devils. 
| One of the allegories of the Talmud thus 


| commences: 


“ The devils owe their origin to four moth- 
ers—Lilith, Naama, Igereth, and Machelath. 


| They are accompanied by a host of impure 


whisperings of love breathed from her spirit | spirits. They each rule one of the four sea- 


as it took its flight so peacefully, as if falling | sons of the year,” etc. 


into a quiet sleep. 


“ Fold her, oh Father, in Thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our buman hearts and Thee.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UNUSED TALENT. 

Much of the trouble of the world seems to 
arise from mis-directed talent or wasted ener- 
gies. It is impossible to witness, without deep 
regret, this enormous waste, and we can hardly 
estimate what great things might be done for 
Christian civilization, could the misapplied 
intellect of men be rightly directed to the ser- 
vice of mankind, which is ever the service of 
the divine Creator. What power for useful 
work had the forger whom society consigns to 
a felon’s cell, and condemns, in self defence 
to some mechanical labor, which gives little 
play to the intellect. It is perhaps safe to 
assume that the inmates of our prisons and 
penitentaries would almost all be valuable 
workers and useful citizens, had their energies 
early in life been directed to some useful pur- 
pose. The busy brain-worker, who has found 
some engrossing useful occupation which 
calls forth his every energy, has no temptation 
to step aside to vice, and his life will be likely 
to be not only virtuous but happy. The idle 
brain is restless and prone to mischief. It is 
as though the torch which should give light 
to the world, is cast aside and becomes an 
agent of destruction in the hand of the incen- 
diary. It is believed that the diffusion of a 
better intellectual culture will be a means of 
extinguishing vice—if education is made to 
end in some useful practical work—and not 
otherwise. If we merely train the mental 
powers without directing them to noble work, 
we may justly fear that evil, not good, has 
been done. He is a real benefactor to man 
and a true servant of the Highest who seeks 
out and encourages the timid and the waver- 
ing, directs such to fruitful fields of labor, and 
thus reveals to them their powers and respon- 
sibilities. 

The striking and instructive parable of the 
buried talents points out the plain path of 
Christian duty—and the whole order of Na- 
ture, so far as we can perceive it, reveals the 
truth that nothing is made in vain, but that 
all things animate and inanimate are work- 


At first sight this ap- 
pears a truly infernal allegory. A slight ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew etymology, however, 

| will show that the Lilith (from Layela, night) 
denotes darkness, ignorance; that Naama 
(from Naam) means pleasure; that Igereth 
(from Ger, to wander) refers to the wander- 
ings of the imagination ; that Machelath (from 
Chala, to be diseased) signifies bodily or men- 
tal weakness. ” 

Thus the wild legend becomes an iutelligi- 
ble moral truth, and may be thus read : “‘ The 
vices owe their origin to four sources—ignor- 
ance, pleasure, the imagination, and to bodily 
or mental weakness. ‘They are accothpanied 
by hosts of impure desires. They each rule 
the four periods of life—ignorance over child- 
hood, pleasure over youth, imagination over 
manhood, and weakness over age.” S. R. 

Second month 1st, 1873. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 4. 

Causes of Declension Continued. 

In further commenting on the causes of de- 
cline previously specified in general terms, the 
3d, 4th and 5th propositions may be consid- 
ered together, and as the substance of them 
sufficiently appears in what follows, they need 
not be repeated. 

These propositions involve the important 
question of the relations existing between 
the old and the young. Allusion has already 
been made to the fact that the business meet- 
ings of the Society are made up almost exclu- 
sively of elderly persons ; and the deleterious 
consequences of this have in part been dwelt 
upon. Why it is that so few young persons 
are found taking part in the affairs of the 
Society is, in substance, the question now to 
be considered. A tendency of the active 
members generally to undue gravity and se- 
riousness, and the maintenance of peculiari- 
ties which are in their nature uncongenial to 

| the young, and have no practical importance, 
may be designated as the primary cause; 
and the evil being once established has 
strengthened and perpetuated itself. These 
pecuiiarities exist and are upheld, in greater 
or less degree, as to dress, language, and gen- 
eral deportment. They have grown and be- 
come a sort of second nature among the gov- 
erning class of Friends, and are regarded aa 
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much a matter of course that many, even 
among those who are comparatively free from 
them, will be reluctant to assent to their be- 
ing in any way injurious. But it is well 
known that very few of the young people can 
be induced, or are even expected, to adopt 
the peculiar style of dress and austerity 
of deportment common among parents. And 
this has a tendency to create a wall of sep- 
aration between parents and children, which 


detracts from the intimacy and freedom of 


these relations, and especially impairs the in- 
fluence of the parents over the minds of the 
children in religious matters. ‘This is strik- 
ingly exemplified and proven by the fact that 
8o few of the more strict class of members 
are found able to bring up their children to 
be like themselves in these respects. Who- 
ever will look around among those with 
whose family history he is familiar, will dis- 
cover that it isa rare exception for Friends 
who are strict in formal observances to bring 
up their children to be active and useful 
members, and it is very common for them to 
evince no attachment for the principles and 
testimonies of the Society. This is the nat- 
ural result of such a course of conduct on the 
part of parents. The children, with more 
shrewdness than they usually obtain credit 
for, and often with more correct perception 
in such things than their parents, because free 
from the warping influence of traditionalism, 
see nothing in the peculiar and uncongenial 


better nature or invites their sympathies, 
and becoming disaffected by restrictions 
Sought to be imposed upon them, or a parent- 
al example which they cannot follow, many 
turn their thoughts in other directions and 
never come to understand or appreciate the 
value of the principles which lie obscured by 
the forms which have excited their dislike. 


Upon this point we may further quote the 
language of W. C. Westlake: “ Moreover, 
when the young are ealled inconsistent be- 
cause they do not adopt the costume of a fer- 
mer century, and are, on this account, thought 
irreligious or careless by their stricter breth- 
ren, it creates a gulf between those who think 
much and those who think little of a secta- 
rian garb, which is damaging to the humility 
of both sections.” And again, he says, 
“ The world looking on and seeing nothing 
in Christianity which requires antiquated 
garments, or obsolete terms of speech, refuses 
to investigate the real principles of Friends, 
but regards these scruples as arising out of a 
narrow education, and its members as rigid 
formalis:s, who pertinaciously cling to the 
lifeless relics of a by-gone age.” 

Not only are the young people thus dis- 
eouraged individuaily, but also by the tone 
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and sentiment which prevails in the collec- 
tive body and finds expression in the minis- 
try and in the business meetings. The doc- 
trine held up to them and taught by the ex- 
ample of those who are regarded as authority 
in meeting affairs, is, that to be truly accepta- 
ble members they must eschew the natural 
vivacity and sprightliness of youth and put 
on the sober gravity of age; and the lan- 
guage of invitation so often extended to them 
to come forward, implies that they are to re- 
gard as exemplars those from whem this in- 
vitation comes. The error involved in all 
this is the assumption that the only right way 
to the Divine acceptance is through compli- 
ance with the peculiar usages that have been 
alluded to, whereas the true guide and exem- 
plar is the light of truth in each individual 
mind, the same to the young as to the old, 
and which is superior to all fixed forms. 

There is nothing wrong in the impulses that 
are natural to youth—their buoyancy of 
spirit and fondness for amusement. This is 
the natural language of their period of life— 
part of the Divine order of things—and it 
is not for us to call in question itsscorrect- 
ness. What young people need is not that 
their natural promptings be suppressed or 
too much restrained, but that they should 
have proper advice and guidance in them. 
In theory, the doctrine of original sin, or nat- 
ural depravity, is generally ignored by 
Friends, but as regards the assumed deficien- 
cies of the young, the more rational idea does 
not seem to be sufficiently kept in view. 

That old people are any better for the 
gravity of deportment which to some extent 
becomes them, or that young people are any 
worse for the hilarity which is equally be- 
coming to them, we are not prepared to ad- 
mit. Neither class has any right to presume 
upon its own distinctive peculiarity in this 
respect ; but if either commends itself to our 
example more than the other, is it not that 
of the young? Do we not all become old but 
too soon without a premature assumption of 
the ways and manners which are appropriate 
only to advanced age? Generous impulses 
thrive best amid cheerfulness and good humor, 
while the reserve which often accompanies 
grave soberness more readily gives place to 
moroseness and ill temper. ‘The happiness 
and genial influence of a “green old age” 
are proverbial. 

It must be granted, however, that in one im- 
portant particular, that of experience, age has 
greatly the advantage. Each succeeding gen- 
eration profits largely by the experience of 
those who have gone before, and each year adds 
to our stock of knowledge thus acquired. In 
very early life wehave to depend upon our pa- 
rents, and hence there is a necessity that their 
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government shall be more or less absolute. 
Upon them rests the responsibility of judging 
for us in early life what degree of coercive 
authority is required; and from this comes 
the duty of submission and obedience on the 
part of children. It is to the parental mind, 
therefore, that we must be understood as ap- 
pealing, and while conceding to it the advan- 
tage of experience, it must be borne in mind 
that experience is but one of many sources 
of knowledge, and is accompanied by the dis- 
advantage that those who depend too much 
upon it are liable to become fixed in the ways 
they have been used to, and blinded to im- 





provements from which great advantage | ethiuks I hear.a gentle voice ; it whispers low and r — 
might be derived. It is plain also, that each sweet, ¢ 
one’s individual experience is of much more | “ Come, boys, the meeting has commenced ; come in 
value to him than that of others. one tanen ate. 
. And once within these sacred walls let every passion 
Young people have minds as well as older eneee; 
ones, and must, sooner or later, be thrown | Bach face is radiant with the tight that tells of in- 
upon their own resources and take the place ward peace. 
of their seniors; and as, therefore, the over-| That good old man with snowy locks, methinks J 
sight of parents must sooner or later cease see him now ; 
entirely, it is obvious that it should be so di- | | hear the accents of bis voice, and reverently I bow. 
rected as to qualify children to do without it; | He ae none the things of God, the promise that 
and it 18 equally clear that the most effective Long years the violets have bloomed above his 
means to this end is to appeal to their intelli- peaceful grave. 
—- and develope their individuality, instead And who are those in garments plain that fill the 
of unduly exercising arbitrary power, or seek- rising seat, 
ing to enforce usages the reason for which | Like angels in their spotless robes, so beautiful and 
they cannot appreciate. neat? 
The Discipline, as it exists in most if not tig Serie gone and left us, methinks I yet 
. @ 
all the Yearly Meetings ‘ of the several The glory of their righteousness in this deserted 
branches of the Society, enjoins upon Friends, place. « 1 
a expressed ee of the Books of Disci- Above the tumbling wall I see a small grave stone 
pline, “to bring up those under their direction arise; 
in plainness of speech, behavior and apparel,” | Thither I go with mournful tread and gaze with 
and to “restrain them from reading pernici- tearful eyes; — 
ous books, and from the corrupt conversation | | wander ’mong the silent paths, by weed and grass 
” +s o’ergrown, - 
of. the world. The language and epirit of And read the name of some dear friend on many a 
this injunction clearly shows the tendency to mossy stone. 
an undue exercise of authority over the young]. ,. : ; : 
thet h a. is ° Ne kindly band hath trained the vines or trimmed 
at has prevailed in the Society, and has the growiog trees ; 
been a chief cause of the low condition that | The wild rose sheds its soft perfume on every sum- 
has been so much lamented. ‘Xe Ss mer breeze 
Philada. 12th mo. 14th, 1873. That —_— to whisper of the dead and tell of otber 
ee oe ays; 
And through the mournful willow chants its mel- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer ancholy lays. 4 ) 
THOUGHTS ON VISITING THE OLD FRIENDS’ | Ab, me! within this sacred place bow many mounds 
MEETING-HOUSE AT STANFORDVILLE, NEW I see 
YORK. "Neath which there sleeps the precious dust of those 
so dear to me. 
It stands, the dear old Meeting-house, as in the early | ’Tis here my grandsire sweetly rests from all the 
da f A. toils of- life, 
Ah, es : fills my soul with grief when e’er I go/ And his dear partner years ago rested from earthly 
at way. strife. 
I see oe upon the roof, the latch-string in the | 414 here beneath these evergreens within this little 
, a ; / fold 
But no one comes to lift it now asin the days of Those loving bands and silvery locks now mingle 
— with the mold, 
Where now are all the saintly throng who used to | And all that I once knew of them is passing swift 
gather here? away, 
Methinks J see them one by one as meeting-time | Till I shall meet them by-and-by in life’s immortal 
draws near. day. 
- 
=i ~aintanlle 
— eaten eames nee RE A OE. A LL IO = 


A mother in our Israel, in simple garb and plain ; 
How mildly beam those loving eyes that ne’er shalt 
smile again. 


An aged father in the flock, like patriarch of old, 

Now safely gathered home to rest within the heaveuly 
fold ; 

And yonder, through the open gate a youthful form 
appears. 

But I can bardly see them now amid the falling tears. 


I wend my way along the path unto the wagon shed. 

There stands the old dun-colored horse that I have 
often led ; 

The bricks we laid upon the stove in winter's cold 
and rain, 

Are waiting those who ne’er will need to feel their 
warmth again, 
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O, that dear old meeting-house, I love it more and 
more ; 


The grand old onks, the picket gates, the horse-block 
at the door. 


The pine seats, and the old box stove, how natural 
they look ! 


The shelf whereon the clerk would lay the Monthly 
Meeting book. 


I stand a stranger in the place, and view each vacant 


seat, 

And almost seem to think I hear the sound of com- 
ing feet. 

And through the lonely galleries that echoto my 
tread, 


I startle lest I should disturb a meeting of the dead. 


But they have gone, and all is etill; no sound my 
spirit greets. 

The feet that trod these silent aisles now walk the 
golden streets ; 

The preacher, too, hath gone the way of all the sons 
of men, 

And never more these ancient walls shall hear his 
voice again. 


Farewell, farewell each hallowed scene, farewell, 
farewell, farewell. 
O’er all thy sacred memories a holy charm shall 


dwell. 
Though every once familiar place shall moulder to 
decay, 
Time cannot spoil thee of thy joys or wear thy love 
away. 
Chicago. —H. H. Younes. 


o-—<6—-0 ——__—— 


THE DARK DAY I} NEW ENGLAND IN 1780. 


On the 19th of May, 1780, the inhabitants 
of New England and the adjacent parts were 
the trembling witnesses of a phenomenon 
never seen before nor since, and which to this 
day remains unexplained. The year was 
celebrated for its numerous auroral exhibi- 
tions in this latitude. They covered the mid- 
night heavens with corruscations of red and 
silver, and streamed out like lightning, seem- 
ing, says one writer, fairly to flash warmth in 
the face. The winter preceding was marked 
by extraordinary severity. Snow lay on the 
ground from the middle of November to the 
middle of April. In Oecember and January 
a storm continued for seven successive days, 
and the snow fell to a depth of four feet on 
a level in this single storm, and with drifts 
eight and ten feet high. Sheep were buried 
in the drifts for many days, and even men 
and animals perished with the cold. Long 
Is'!and Sound was crossed by heavy artillery 
on the ice. Narragansett Bay froze over so 
hard that men traversed the ice from Provi- 
dence to Newport in skating parties, and from 
Fall River to Newport loads of wood were 
conveyed on the ice through Bristol ferry. 

Previous to the 19th a vapor filled the air 
for several days. There was a smell of sul- 
phur. The morning of the 19th was over- 
cast with some clouds, and; rain fell over the 
country, with lightning and thunder. Scarce- 
ly any motion was in the air; what wind there 
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was came from the southwest. 
o'clock in the forenoon, without previous 
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By nine 


warning, the darkness stole gradually on, with 


a luminous appearance near the horizon, as 


if the obscuring cloud had dropped down 
from overhead. There was a yellowness of 
the atmosphere that made clear silver assume 
a grass green hue. Then a dense, undefina- 
ble vapor settled rapidly and without zrial 
movement over all the land ana ocean from 
Pennsylvania to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the darkness it caused sinking by degrees 
until the sunlight was effectually shut out. 
Ordinary cloud it was not. The rapidity 
with which so large an extent of country 
was enveloped precludes the possibility of 
supposing this to have been a natural cloud 
moving laterally. Besides this, the day was 
too calm to imagine such a thing. Down 
came the darkness thicker and thicker. By 
ten o'clock the air was loaded with a thick 
gloom. The heavens were tinged with a yel- 
lowish or faint red ; the lurid look increased ; 
few, if any, ordinary clouds were visible. 
The sun, in disappearing, took on a brassy 
hue. The lurid, brassy color spread every- 
where, above and below. The grass assumed 
the color of the sky, and all out doors wore 
a sickly, weird and melancholy aspect,—a 
dusky appearance as if seen through a smoked 
lazs. By eleven o’clock it was as night it- 
self, and from this time until three in the af- 


ternoon the darkness was extraordinary and 
frightful. 


The extent of the darkness was greater 
than is related of any other similar phenome- 
non on record, not excepting the celebrated 
dark days over Egypt and Judea. It reached 
south to the northern half of Pennsylvania, 
and from thence along the coast northeast to 
the wilds of Maine, eastward to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and out at sea 120 miles south- 
east of Boston, and undoubtedly much far- 
ther; west to the valleys of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson river, and north into unde- 
fined regions in Canada. Portland, Boston, 
Hartford, New York, West Point and Al- 
bany were affected by it. But the degrees 
of darkness differed in different places, the 
deepest night setting over New England. A 
tract of land and sea 800 miles in length and 
400 miles in breadth, embracing an area of 
320,000 square miles, was kuown to be cov- 
ered by the cloud, and so far as can be ascer- 
tained, a population of 700,000 souls sat for 
a portion of the day and night in a gloom 
more or less profound and inexplicable. 

Just how dark the days were is attested by 
indisputable evidence. The hour and minute 
could not be discovered on the face of a clock 


or watch by persons of unimpaired eyesight. 
Candles became an absolute necessity both 
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transact ordinary business without them. 


Fires on the hearthstone shone as brightly as 


on a moonless November evening, and all 


dinner tables were set with lighted candles 


upon them, as if it were the evening repast. 
The keenest eyes in doors could not see to 
read the commonest print. So far beyond 
any ordinary fog was the effect that stages 
on the road either put up at the nearest hotel 
during the midday hours, or carried candles 
or lanterns to enable the perplexed driver to 
well see his way. 

And the brute and feathered creation 
seemed puzzled and agitated. The birds 
ceased to fly, and hid themselves in the 
branches of the trees. As the darkness in- 
creased, they sang their evening songs as they 
do at twilight, and then became silent. 


Pigeons on the wing took to the shelter of 


the forest as they do at night. The whip- 
poor-will, as if it were truly night, cheerfully 
sang his song through the gloomy hours. 
Woodcock, which are night birds, whistled 
as they only do in the night time. Bats 
came out of their hiding places and flew 
about. The fowls marched solemnly to their 
roosts as they do only at nightfall, and, after 
cackling for a while over the mystery of so 
short a day, became still. Cocks crowed, as 
is their custom, at nightly intervals and the 
early breaking of day. Frogs piped their 
evening concert and dogs whined or howled 
and ran away as on the approach of an 
earthquake. The herds of cattle on New 
England’s thousand hills, sought the shelter 
of the shed or barnyard, lowing as they came 
to the gate, and sheep huddled around the 
circle with their heads inward—the invaria- 
ble token of apprehended danger. 


On the human family the effect was still 
more curious and terrifying. The mechanic 
left his tools in the shop, the farmer bis plow 
in the furrow, and each moved in silent and 
marvelling mood toward the barn or dwell- 
ing. On the home threshhold they were met 
by pale and anxious women, who tremblingly 
inquired, “ What is coming?” The alarmed 
traveller, seeking the sympathy of his fellow- 
man as one impressed with a sense of impend- 
ing peril, put up at the nearest house, and 
mingled his anxious questionings and fore- 
bodings with those of the family. Strong 
men met and spoke with surprise on their 
countenances, and little children peered tim- 
idly into the deepening gloom, and then 
sought the sheltering paternal arms. Schools 
broke up in affright, and the wonder- 
ing pupils scampered homeward with many 
expressions of childish fear. The inevitable 
candle shone out of the windows of all dwell- 
ings—every countenance gathered blackness 
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out doors and in, as it was impossible to 














—all hearts were filled with fear of an ap- 
proaching, unparalleled storm, or the occur- 
rence of a terrestrial convulsion ; but it was 
not the blackness of the storm-cloud, such as 
sometimes, with frightful agitation, breaks 
over a single city ; it was the silent spread- 
ing of the pall cloth over the earth by strong, 
invisible hands. 

Many anecdotes of terror are related in 
Boston. From the hours of 11 or 1 till 3 
o'clock, business was generally suspended and 
shops were closed. At Groton, a court was 
in session in a meeting house full of large 
windows, as was the old style of houses of 
worship; but at half-past eleven all faces 
began to wear a sombre hue, whereupon mag- 
istrate and people followed suit with all New 
England, and called for lighted candles. 
Connecticut went totally under the cloud. 
The journal of her House of Representatives 
puts on record the fact that “ None could see 
to read or write in the House, or even at a 
window, or distinguish persons at a small 
distance, or perceive any distinction of dress, 
&c., in the circle of attendants. Therefore, 
at eleven o’clock adjourned the House till 
two o’clock, afternoon.” Amid the deepen- 
ing gloom that wrapped about the city, dark- 
ened the rooms of the State House, and set 
the law-givers trembling with the apprehen- 
sion that the Day of Judgment was at hand, 
when the motion for adjournment was made, 
Colonel Abraham Davenport, afterward 
Judge of Stamford, Conn., and State Coun- 
cillor in the Legislative Chamber at Hart- 
ford, said: “I am against the adjournment. 
Either the Day of Judgment is at hand or 
it is not. If it is not, there is not cause for 
adjournment. If it is, I wish to be found in 
the line of my duty. I wish candles to be 
brought.” 

The darkness of the day having been suc- 
ceeded an hour or two before evening by a 
partially clear sky, and the shining of the 
sun, still obscured by the black and vapory 
mist, this interval was followed by a return 
of the obscuration with greater density, that 
rendered the first half of the night hideously 
dark beyond all former experience of proba- 
bly a million of people who saw it.—Del. Co. 
Republican. 


— —~<+9—-——_ -- — 
From the Land of Desolation. 
THE BIRTH OF AN ICEBERG. 
BY DR. HAYES. 


It would be impossible, with mere words 
alone, to convey any adequate idea of the 
action of this new-born child of the Arctic 
frosts. Think of a solid lump of ice, a third 
of a mile deep, and more than half a mile 
in lateral diameter, hurled, like a mere toy, 
away into the water, and set to rolling to and 
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fro by the impetus of the act as if it were! I used to say, ‘Sir, the abode in which you 
Nature’s merest foot-ball : now down one side, | probably passed the delightful days of youth 
until the huge bulk was nearly capsized ; then | is in a state of inflammation,’ and everybody 
back again; then down the other side once | used to like the effect of the two p’s in ‘ pro- 
more with the same unresisting force; and | bably passed,’ and of the two d’s in ‘ delight- 
so on, up and dewn, and down and up, | ful days.’” 

swashing to and fro for hours before it comes 
finally to rest. Picture this, and you will 
have an image of power not to be seen by 
the action of any other forces upon the earth. 
The disturbance of the water was inconceiva- 
bly fine. Waves of enormous magnitude 
were rolled up with great violence against 
the glacier, covering it with spray: billows 
came tearing down the fiord, their progress 
marked by the crackling and crumbling ice, 
which was everywhere in a state of wildest 
agitation for the space of several miles. 
Over the smaller icebergs the water broke 
completely, as if a tempest were piling up 
the seas, and heaving them fiercely against 
the shore. Then, to add still further to the 
















ee 
ETERNITY. 

We are to live 

As many years as atoms in the air; 

When these are past, as many thousand more 

As grains of sand that crowd the ebbing shore ; 

When these are spent, as many still behind 

As leaves of forests shaken with the wind ; 

When these are gone, as many to ensue 

As blades of grass on hills and dales that grew ; 

When these are past, as many on the march 

As midnight lamps that gild the starry arch ; 

When these expire, as millions more 

As moments in the millions gone before. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FIRST MONTH. 














; ; \ 1872. 1873. 
commotion thus occasioned, the great wal-| Ryin during some portion of, — ae 
lowing iceberg, which was the cause of it all,} the 24 hours ......-4 sss 1 days.| 7 days. 
was dropping fragments from its sides with | Rain all or nearly all day....| 1 1 4 
each oscillation, the reporis of the rupture ~—— including very eligh! ies ol 
reaching the ear above the general din and} ,),.4 y, without cterms......| 6 “ ya 
clamor. Other bergs were set in motion by Clear, as ordinarily accepted| 18 12 & 
the waves; and these also dropped pieces mane — 
from their sides; and at last, as if it were 31 “ | 31 4 





TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1872. 1873. 
Mean temperature of First 
mo., per Penna. Hospital... 
Highest point attained during 
GRODER vcescicinncsecasen ectetens 48.00 “ (59.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do..|10.00 “ | 2.00 “ 
Rain during the month, do...| 1.26 in. | 6.04 in. 
Deatus during the month.) 


the grand finale of the piece,—the clash of 
cymbals, and the big bass-drum of Nature’s 
grand orchestra,—a monstrous berg near the 
middle of the fiord split in two; and, above 
the sound of breaking waters and falling ice, 
this lest disruption filled the air with a peal 
that rang among the bergs and crags, and, 
echoing from bill to hill, died away only in 








30.83 deg. |29.68 deg. 





being for 4 current weeks 


the void beyond the mountain-tops; while, to} for 1872 and 4 for 1873...... 2,085 | 1,390 
the noisy tune, the icebergs of the fiord TEMPERATURES. — 

danced their wild, ungainly dance upon the} Average of the mean temperature of 

waters. It was many hours before this state lst month for the past 84 years......../31.32 deg. 
of wild unrest was succeeded by the calm gp a during a 
which had preceded the commencement of Lowest mean of temperature during that , 

it; and when, at length, the iceberg that had | “entire period, ccs. -.sesees0-185Tescesseen 22.37 4 


been born came quietly to rest, and the other 
icebergs had ceased their dance upon the 
troubled sea, and the waves had ceased their 
lashings, it seemed to me, that, in beholding 
this birth of an iceberg, I had beheld one of 
the most sublime exhibitions of the great 
forces of Nature. [t was, in truth, a con- 
vulsion. 


“ What a cold month we are passing through!” has 
been the exclamation of almost every one, and 
yet the above exhibit shows it to have been not 
quite two degrees below the average for the past 84 
years, and not quite a degree and q quarter below 
the mean of last year. For the gratification, how- 
ever, of those who may feel disappointed, we may 
add that several almost unprecedented cold days 
have been experienced ; before passing to which we 
will give all the years when the mean of the month 


ra under review has reached as low @ point as 25 de- 
Rusk1ns recently wrote as follows : “ I was grees, viz: 
obliged to rite too young, when I knew only | jg21............ 25 degrees. | 1856....... 24.15 degrees, 
half-truths, and was eager to set them forth | 1832........ ... 2 1857...40032.37 
by what I thought fine words. People used | 1840............ a4 


Io particularizing one or two very cold days we 
are compelled to drep the far west and northwest 
for want of time and room, localities where: from 
30 to 45 degrees below sero were repeatedly expe- 
rienced. 


to call me a good writer then; now they say 
I can’t write at all; because, for instance, if 
I think anybody’s house is on fire, I only say, 
‘Sir, your house is on fire;’ whereas formerly 
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A kind friend writes to us from West Chester, 
Pennsylvania: At 6 A. M. the mercury stood from 
4 to 8 degrees below zero; and that on the 30th, 
at the same hour, it had descended to from 8 to 
12 degrees below, while in some places in the eur- 
rounding country it reached from 21 to 25 degrees 
Selow. 

Another published report states that in different 
localities, from three to five miles westof West Ches- 
ter, the temperature at 7 A. M. varied from 24 to 3u 
degrees below zero ! 

To show how general, and widely extended this 
intense cold weather has existed, we have compiled 
a lengthy account too voluminous for insertion bere. 
Suffice it to say, that at the principal cities in New 
York State (excluding New York and Buffalo,) the 
mercury varied from 12° to 30° below zro. Other 
States from 11° to 42° below (the last named) Lan- 
caster, N.H. While in Pennsylvania the extremes 
were 20° and 36° below, the first named being at 
Harrisburg and the last at Mauch- Chunk. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, 


including Germantown, West Philadelphia and 
Chestnut Hill, on the 20th, from 2 degrees above to 
4,6 and 8 degrees, and at the last named place 16 
degrees, below zero! While as to snows all over the 
United States they have not been equalled for many 
years. 

‘* A Salt Lake dispatch reports the snow drifts on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, caused by the late storm, 
to be sixteen feet deep ia some places. In the Lit- 
tle Cottonwood mining district the snow is ten feet 
on a level.” 

Another clipping states that ‘‘A great drought 
exists in northern Wisconsin, where the forests are 
so dry that fears of another great conflagration are 
entertained. The swamps are all dry.” 

The records of the Messrs. McAllister, of this 
city, show that the night of the 7th of January, 1866, 
avas the coldest ever known in Philadelphia, the mercury 
having descended to 14 degrees below zero. 

While in broad contrast to all the above we find 
it stated on the 30th, that many Texas farmers have 
commenced plowing. 

The curious in such matters are referred to our 
** Review,” published in the “ North American” oft 
this city on the 4th instant, for a detaijed account 
containing items of much interest, but too lengthy 
for the limited space of the Intelligencer. A portion 
ef it may, however, be furnished in the future, 


J. M. Exuis. 
Philadelphia, Second mo. 1st, 1873. 
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FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


On Third-day evening next, the 11th inst., lecture 
by John M. Broomall: Subject, ‘The Moral and 
Religious Progress of the Age.” 

Anna B. Carron, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


This organization will hold its next Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the meeting-house on School Lane, German- 
town, on 5th day evening next, 2d mo. 13th, 1873, 
at 7} o’clock ; business to be entered upon at 8 
o’clock P.M. The subject of First-day School Litera- 
ture has been assigned for consideration, on which 
essays are invited. 

The attendance of Friends generally is desirable. 
Cars leave Ninth and Gree= Sts. at 64, 7, 73 P. M. 
for Church Lane Station, returning from German- 
town at'9} and 10} P. M. 

Bens. HALLOWELL, 


ANNE CALEY, t oe. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


A Conference with Friends at Haddonfield at the 
close of the Meeting to-morrow, 9th inst. 
aicsascxagiiiltad nics 


ITEMS. 


Coneerss has abolished the “ franking privilege,” 
the bill adopted leaving not a trace of this great 
abuse. It goes into effect the lst of 7th mo. 


Tar Committee of the Spanish Cortes on the abo- 
lition of slavery in Porto Rico, estimate that the in- 
demnity to be paid by the Senate to the slave-own- 
ers in Porto Rico will amount to 140,000,000 reals. 
The Committee will propose that the emancipation 
of slaves shall be complete four months after the 
promulgation of the passage of the bill_— Exchange 
Paper. 

Ir is an interesting fact lately discovered, that the 
ancient Assyrians seem to have recognized a divis- 
ion of the lunar month into four quarters, or four 
weeks, of seven days each. A tablet lately decipb- 
ered gives the lucky and unlueky days of the montb, 
and the gods under whose care they were supposed 
to be—much as the English names of days of the 
week retain the names of the deities worshipped by 
ourancestors. The last day of each week is men- 
tioned as a day of rest, apparently (sulimmate;) but 
it is not easy to explain why the 19th day is also 
mentioned as a day of rest, as well as the 7th, 14th, 
21st and 28tb.—The Independent. 


Remepy ror Wocnps.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman gives the following remedy for 
painful wounds: ‘Take a pan or shovel of burn- 
ing coals, and sprinkle upon them common brown 
sugar, and hold the wounded part in the smoke. In 
a few miovutes the pain will be allayed, and recovery 
proceed rapidly. In my own case a rusty nail bad 
made a bad wound in the bottom of my foot. The 
pain and nervous irritation was severe. This was 
all removed by holding it in the smoke for fifteen 
minutes, and I was able to resume my reading in 
comfort. We have often recommended it to others, 
with like results. Last week one of my men had # 
finger-nail torn out by a pair of ice-tongs. It be- 
came very painful, as was to have been expected. 
Held in sugar-smoke for twenty minutes, the pain 
ceased, and it promises speedy recovery. 

THE method of making all the parts of a bridge 
to fit exactly, and securing the ties by pins, is pe- 
culiarly Americao. The plan still followed in Eu- 
rope is that of using rivets, which makes the erec- 
tion of a bridge take much more time, and cost, con- 
sequently, much more. A riveted lattice bridge one 
hundred and sixty feet in span would require ten or 
twelve days for its erection, while one of the Phe- 
nixville bridges of this size has been erected in eight 
and ahalf hours. In consequence of this method of 
working, American ‘ron bridges, despite the higher 
price of our iron, can successfully compete in Cana- 
da with bridges of English or Belgian construction. 
The American iron bridges are lighter than those 
of other nations, but their absolute strength is as 
great, since the weight which is saved is all dead 
weight, and not necessary to the solidity of the 
structure. The same difference is displayed here 
that is seen in our carriages with their slender 
wheels, compared with the lumbering, heavy wag- 


ons of European construction.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 


Tue only liquorice factory in the United States is 
in Newark, N. J. It covers an immense area, and 
turns out of the finished article over eight tons per 


day. The roots are imported direct from Barcelona, 
in Spain, and also from Smyrna. 
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WET GOODS. 


Having had a large portion of our stock damaged 
by bursting of water pines, we offer bargains io 
many goods as follows: 

Black Silks. 

Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 

Corded Silk Poplins. 

Black Alpacas and Madonnas. 

Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 

Blankets and Counterpanes. 

One lot mixed Long Shawls, very cheap. 
Plain and Gay Long and Square Shawls 
And other desirable goods. 


' STOKES & WOOD, 
s. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CARFETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
meee 33 North Second S8t., am 


‘CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 





905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britanuia, Tin, lron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


BDWIN CRAFT. M. B, TAYLOR, 


FREB TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating-experience, etc., and we will show you what 
our- agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philada., Pa. 


SECOND MONTH 8, 1873. 


INTELLIGENCER 


No. 50. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 924 Cherry St 


FURNITU R E. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer iv fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CatLowuiLe Street, Puiva. 


AMERICAN 
SEWINC-MACHINE 


DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 








The American Sewing Machiue Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 
Payments receiveu in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work befure purchasing 
any other. Office and salesroomes 1318 Chestaout 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 


Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





FRIENDS’ 


ee 


RAILROAD™™2” 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 


Gaueationnl. 


sere rere re rere oe 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Sanpy Sprine, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOW ELL. 
- ‘BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS' INSTI- 

TUTE. 


Epwakp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Puese A. Cornett, Preceptor. 
Eunice NIcHo.s, Assistant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, uuder the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
soutbeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockbolders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President, 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tivo, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Sprieg and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun, Chester Co., +» Pa. 


~ OHESTER ACADEMY, — 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. oo., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tte whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


2m 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HASSLER & CO. 
of) No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 


it 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘A HOME ee FOR LITTLE 


A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa, 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school ia 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious aad parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washing $5 per week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanies- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For. Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 

Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 

L. MONTGOMERY BOND, Presideni. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


JO8. B. HANCOCK, BLISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG. 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 

No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantlea, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &e. 


AK. PARRY, 


612 Spring GaRpEN Steet, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarna, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


For MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Illus- 
crated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free. 
Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, 





